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AmsTERDAM, which was so long the ca- 
tal of the Seven United Provinces, or 


ng 
the buildings, sees, of 
wi we an engraving, is the 
most vantelicahle. It is place where 
publie business is transacted, and is es- 
teemed one of the finest structures in the 


She Htadthouse, Amsterdam. 





universe ; it is a square building of free- harlots 


whose front is 282 feet long ; the 
its sides 255 feet ; 90 feet hi; 

and 116 to the top 

the front, is 
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the bottom of the Stadshouse are the pri- 
sons, both for criminals and debtors ; and 
the guard-room for the citizens, where the 
keys of the city are locked up every night. 
At the end of the great hall is the cham- 
ber of the echevins, or schepens, where 
civil causes are tried ; besides these, are 


the burgomasters’ chamber, the chamber after 


of accounts, &c. In the second story is 
a@ large magazine of arms ; and on the top 
of the building are six large cisterns con- 
stanily filled with water, that by means 
of pipes, can be conveyed into any room 
in the house, in case of fire ; to prevent 
which, the chimnies are lined with copper. 
This immense fabric, like the rest of the 
city, is built on piles, fourteen thousand 
being employed for that purpose only. 
‘The architect was John Campen, who 
made the model in 1648, and the first 


stone wasdaid on the 28th of October in’ 


thesame year: the expense to make the 
whole complete is said to have been three 
millions. + aes 

The want of a grand entrance to the 
Stadthouse isa great architectural defect ; 
but phase an intentional omission a = 
part wary ap gt omer wi 
the superintendence of the building, for 
the purpose of preventing free access to a 
mob in case of tumult. , 





HINTS FOR THE ECONOMY OF 
TIME. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Sir,—It is very commonly observed: of 
our sex, that we are influenced by conttfa- 
rieties; and I believe few of us will feel 
disposed to quarrel with the imputation, 
as far as it is connected with the follow- 
ing hints for the economy. of Time and 
Ezpense, which, it is to be hoped, will 
operate the salutary effect of inducing 
profitable-consideration from such of your 
readers, a8, unconsciously, perhaps, Lave 
the weaknesses they are in- 
inality, - a 

sorry. I cannot furni: ‘ou with t 
author's name, but wants subscribe 

myself - JANET. 

' TIME. 

1. No time to be expended on thought, 
as nothing comes of it among people of 
2. The wear and tear of time by con- 
atant use to be avoided, as so precious an 

article ought to be employed sparingly. 
3. Time often to be protracted by long 
and wearisome lounges, by way of making 

- the most of it. 

4. When time is heavy with lassitude, 
and dull with inoccupation, be tender of 


. 


using it in this torpid and va 


pourish Cone 
dition, and endeavour to refresh it by the 
slumbers of inanity. 

5. Make up your mind at once and 
irrevocably on every question: by these 
means you save the time that would other- 
wise be lost in choosing, and need never 
waste a moment in hearing what 
another person has to say. 

6. Avoid the uisition of too many 
new ideas, which will d dconsiderabl 
time to themselves in your mind. 
‘The fewer your ideas, the more speedily 
will your measures be taken, and your 
resolutions formed; it being a mich 
shorter process to determine with two 
ideas than with half a score. 

7. Dis yourself as much ag pos- 
sible of all feeling for other men, for this 
is giving to others a claim oe 
time; and while you gre sympa ig 
with their sufferings, they are stealing a 


march upon yo 

8. Ha oth wr yat mer of their time 
as possi ry wa’ saving your own. 
This is a golden a, and a most inge- 
nious economy. 

9. Study your own gratifications in 
every concern of. life, and waste no time 
in thinking of the sacrifices you make to 
them, or of their consequences to other 
men. 





10. ete bap hems ths ag 
yourself, and let your constant 
tion of your own perfections absorb all 
the praise that is due from you to others. 

11. Fillup your time as much as pos- 
sible with pleasures that exclude partici- 
ape on this account, the time spent 

decorating your person, and in the 
pleasures of the table, is worthily em- 
loyed ; for then self is the sole object of 
k and not a single moment is alienated 
from us. 

12. The last and greatest rule is this : 
—Allow no time for praying, or for works 
of charity, for this is giving uP a portion 
of cur time to eternity, wh & greater 
absurdity than sending S aeerye to Croesus, 
or pouring water into the ocean. 


EXPENSE. 


1. All expensive feelings and sensa- 
tions to be subdued ; soot phe 
generosity, patriotism, public spirit. 

2. The money bestowed on horses to be 
saved out of the education of our children ; 
they are, therefore, to be sent ta school 
when the cheapest bargain can be made 
on Te ish hospitality from our bo 

3. To ban our bo- 
som, and to ask the company. of ‘our 
friends for the sake of pillaging them at 
play, and in a view to the dewceurs which 
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they, in course, leave behind them, and 
which we divide with eur servants. 

4. To sacrifice comfort to ostentation 
in every article of life; to go without 
substantial conveniences r e sake nef 
shining superfluitics; to mean 
sordid Bogie rose, that we may look 
like prodigals in public ; and to live like 
beggars in secret, to glitter like princes 


a 

5. To abandon all poor relations, and 
to make presents only to those who are 
much richer than ourselves, in the expec- 
tation of being gaincrs at last. 

6. To be loud against the ingratitude 
of the poor, which we have never expe- 
rienced ; and to reserve our charity for 
deserving objects, which we are deter- 
mined never to acknowledge. 

7. To be active and forward in specu- 
lative schemes of charity, which we are 
well-assured can never take place, while 
we are silently raising our rents, to the 
ruin of distressed families. 

8. To pass by the door of famine with 
our money glued to our pecan § while, 
to see a new dancer at the opera in the 
evening, we draw our purse-strings as 
generously &s princes. 

9. To repair to the house of distress, 
not to dissipate our money in common. 
place acts of compassion and gencrosity, 
but to extort good bargains from hunger 
and necessity, and to purchase, at cheap 
rates, the last valuable relies of perishing 
fortunes, 

10. To be lavish of kind specches, 
which cost nothing ; and to lament, when 
death has come in relief to misery, that 
the circumstances af so melancholy a case 
were not known to us in time, to afford 
us the luxury of exereising our humanity. 


FOOTMAN JOE. 

BY GEORGE HEBERT, ESQ. 
WOULD you see the thing that's slow ? 
Cast your eyes on Footman Joe. 

Most unlike the bounding roe, 
Or the flight direct of crow ; 
Or an arrow from a bow. 





Legal process none can show, 
If your lawyer move like Joe. 
» Our common foe, 





HISTORY OF BOOK-KEEPING. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


Boox-KEEPINnG may be defined that sys- 
tematic arrangement of commercial trans- 
actions, by which the true state of the 
proprietor's concerns may be easily ascer- 
tained; thus, at once exhibiting correct 
and ready information of every particular 
in trade, and the general result of the 
whole, in point of profit or loss. It can- 
not be necessary in an age so distinguished 
as the present for commerce, to speak of 
the importance of this science ; but, per- 
haps, a ome sketch as an attempt to trace 
ts origin a ogressive improvements, 
may Pa be displeasing to the reader 4 in 
which the subject must -be understood to 
imply the method by double entry, usu- 
ally called the Ftalian ; for it is obvious 
that some system of recording money 
affairs under the heads of receipts and 
disbursements must have been practised in 
the very infancy of commerce. 

Like most other valuable scienees, the 
date of its origin is extremely uneertain, 
but the earliest trace that can be found of 
it, is about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century,* when it was ro at Venice, 
at that time remarkable i 


usually called the Italian, because (as is 
generally supposed) we are indebted to 
that nation forour know in the art. 
Some of those authors are always 
zealous champions for the ancients, and 
will hardly allow any meritorious improve- 
ment in science due to the mederns, have 


* Vide “ Beeckman's Javentipns and Discove- 
- 3” also “ Stewens’s Book-keeping applied te 
inance.” : 
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ratione mortalium sola utramque paginam 
facit.”” 


creditor method, still this implies no more 
than single entry ; commerce was then 
in a very rude and imperfect state, and 
consequently it is extremely probable that 

hing more was requisite : but the most 


ing” into Latin, after the most scrutinous 
research for such terms in vain, was com- 


art itself, Apologistica: the Waste Book, 
Liber Deletitins ; the Ledger, Codex ac- 


Indeed the terms adopted in yor 
the European languages, appear to 
prmeen aiey g to a ay 
the exception of ish wo! 
pe ag age Hct variation in 


of Euro implies the master 

book ; in the — pyr northern 
rovinces, the head book, and in the 
Bratch and French, the grand book ;—ss to 
its derivation, Baile 7 refers it to the Latin 
verb, legere, to er: but Dr. Johnson 


again have conj i , 
liege books of the feudal.ages, which re- 
corded the rents, duties, and services due 
from liege men (or tenants). 

Having thus advanced the ents 
pro and con, as to the claims of the an- 
cients to a knowledge of this art, I pro- 
ceed to submit some ‘coniectures in favour 
af the moderne: pampne it is not at all 
improbable: that ciple of. double 
entry was suggested y the double pur- 


of bills of exchange, and the ordi- 
poe way of entering them: these we 
know are a modern invention, 


or it might possibly have been deduced 
from some of , Euclid’s axioms, or by the 
ions of algebraic equations ; in sup- 


operations 
port of the last opinion, the following * 


Arabic into any of the European lan- 
guages—he et of the earliest writers 
on several other mathematical subjects, 
(vide Mirror, No. 84, p. 326), and is 
generally supposed to have composed the 





first express treatise on. this science ; it 
was published in his native language (the 
Italian) in 1495, which is nearly the most 
distant period to which we can with cer- 
tainty trace back the in of Book- 
3 and thus much for the claims 
of the moderns to this invention—let the 
reader settle the point in dispute. 
Assuming then the prior part of the 


this country : and although the southern 
of Europe were acquainted with 
k-keeping by the Italian manner at 
the above-mentioned peried, it appears 
- ~ know! a orgs but 
ly ; for, we i it in > 
land till 1543, when the frst’ English 
work on this subject was publi at 
London, by Hugh Oldcastle, a School- 
master, which was much improved, and 
reprinted by John Mellis.(also a School- 
master) in1588, the curiousreader may find 
per eet Ce work in SA "8 
ntiquities o! phy,” where a 
copy of the title Z thus given, (vol. ii. 
p- 743.) ‘A briefe instructione 


partible, &c. by 
memoriall, jornall, and leager. 
augmented and sette forthe by John 
aetaeee tate or of ogee i. 
imprynted by at ye signe e 
White Beare, nighe Baynard’s Castel, 

The newt treatise of which we have any 
account was by James Peele, and this was 
also pub! in London, 1569: in his 


preface, he says, “ though long 
in foreign pat, cis art was but arnt 
in England! 


be oy te ep 1652 by a 
considerably improved system in a e 
treatise by John Collins, » very cclobeetl 
mathematician, whose publication served 
“These were the principal early Eng 
ese were ; ear a 
lish writers on this ot, So the first 
= centuries gjfiee its syn > 
is country; w again received muc 
improvement, in a well-known 
work, published 1736, by John Mais, a 
professor of mathematics at Perth: from 
this period numeroys were the authors 
a this subject, but they followed each 
other so closely; both in- manner and 
matter, that very little benefit arose from 
their productions ; to give a list would be 
tedious, but the most ed of them 
are Dodson, Donn, Dowlin ilworth, 





appeared from 1720 to 1770. 
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Hitherto the writers upon Book-keeping 
were all teachers, and al 


their theories; and, conse- 
quently their works were but an indifferent 
ve for the counting-house—this 
lefect was- lied in 1789, by a judi- 
cious and work by Benjamin 
Booth, a merchant; whose treatise has 
enabled later authors to pre eg 
theory, and elementary precepts o - 
stevezer, with the improvements resulting 
from actual mercantile experience; so 
that in modern works the former has gone 
hand in hand with the latter. 

Before concluding the subject, it may 
not be amiss to mention ‘the 8 
of a plan published in’ 1796, to rival the 
Italian mode, called ‘““ The English Book- 
keeping,” by a Mr. Jones; who, therein, 

ted ** the Italian system 
as delusive and erroneous,” and announced 
his as an infallible plan by single entry. 

Under the sanction of some eminent 
names as recommenders, subscriptions 
at a guinea each were raised to the enor- 


as such, pounds 


ci heya ot pane of rc the 
y 


between the of the old and new 
systems; at a gentleman of the 
name of Mill the triumph of the 
Italian over English mode, and 


formed a on nee of ons Faciyer) 
tive claims, by arranging w 
Mr. Jones’s "york into a.Journal and 





EQUIVOCAL VERSES. 
Tue following are specimens of verses that may be read two ways, and with a 


double meaning. 
single columns, and 


Their double. meaning will be ived by reading them first in 
aturwends ts’ cilidependiing lines. 


of each column together. 


_-~ THE JESUIT’S DOUBLE-FACED CREED. 


I hold for sound faith 
What Rome's faith saith 
Where the king’s head 


Where th’ altar’s dress’d 
The people's bless’d 
He's but an ass 

Who shuns the mass 


What land’s church allows 
My phe aw disavows 
The flock can take no shame 
Who hold the Pope supreme 
The worship’s scarce d:vine 
Whose table’s bread and wine 
Who their communion flies 
catholic and wise. 


THE HOUSES OF STUART AND HANOVER. 


T love with all my heart 

The Hanoverian — 

And for that settlement 

My conscience gives consent 
Most righteous is the cause 
To fight for George’s laws 

It is my mind and heart 
Tho’ none will take my part 


The following lines, in the same style as the two preceding 
Republican—What the author thought of the new 


answer to a question by a 


The T here | 
Most have 


do appear ; 
T ever have deny’d 
To be on James's side. « 
To for such a king 
Will d’s ruin bring. 
In ion I 
to live and die. 


, were written in 


Constitution at the commencement of the French tion ? 
The made ‘Tis my wish to esteem 
From my soul I abhor The ancient regime 
| > Be rh good ay me 
+ God give you peace Messe urs Democrats 
n To the devil go hence 
May he ever All the Aristocrats 
The assembly all round Are the sole men of sense 
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She Braughtsman ; 


OR, . 
HINTS. ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
No. II. 


OF THE SHADING IN INDIAN 
INK. 


Wuew you have completed your outline 
from an Indian Ink drawing, or an engra- 
must get a cup full 
a plain stone plate,—. 
then dipping one of the ends of he cake 


ying on this first shade ; vt oe err, let 
your error be on the safe side—that is, 
never let tints appear darker than 
those of the piece from which you are 
drawing. To prevent your making it too 
dark, it is necessary you should have a 
piece of paper between your drawing and 
your hand, on which you ought to try the 
steength of every tint ere you lay it on.— 
‘hig is a precaution. which must not be 
neglected. When the first shade is laid 
on, it will produce a faint resemblance of 
your copy,—at leasi, it ought to be so 
shaded as to preserve a degree of light and 
shade dmonghoet the whole of your piece. 
You tay next proceed to thesecond disks, 
beginning in the same manner as the first, 
with the most distant objects, and darken- 
ing gradually to the fore-ground, only 
endeavouring to imitate as near as possi- 
ble the character and effect of your original. 
You must observe, at the same time, that 
you do not attempt going over the same 
Derfeciy dry, as the Unt half dry, and the 

rect] , as the tint , and the 
pee ay laid on, never unite together in 
harmony ; but, on the contrary, uce 
a muddiness, which can never be brought 


10 look well. When the second shade of © 


Todian Ink is leted in the manner 
described, you will find some small degree 
of gratification for your labour, as your 
drawing ought to have e considerable c 

of likeness to the model, and will incite 
you to go through the finishing with 
pleasure. The third shade, or finishing, 
must be performed with the smallest 
brush, beginning: with the most remote 
part, and finishing every object as you 
proceed to the fore-ground. You miist 
observe, at the same time, that no small, 


with water as you descend, till theshade be- 


when the shade is of great magnitude.— 


moderate distance from the fire, that the 

dampness occasioned by the shading may 

be entirely evaporated. You may then 

take a knife and cut it off the board, 

a little within the edges by which it is 

Were to cut it from the 

without drying it a little before the 

fire, your paper would blister, which 

might lessen the effect of your drawing 
considerably. 


OF COLOURED DRAWINGS. 


You ought to continue drawing in Indian 
Ink till you have acquired a thorough and 

ractical knowledge of the distribution of 
decd, who, ltr having ginal» dogs 

who, attained a 

of excellence in this mode of drawing, 
content themselves with the uisition, 
finding it an almost inexhaustible source 
of amusement ; but these are, in gtneral, 
the few whose limited abilities will not 
see them to soar to the grand study of 

ature in -her varied hues. It must be 
allowed, that drawings well executed in 
Indian Ink, with a strong wash of raw 
Terra de Sienna thrown over them, produce 
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a vety beautiful effect: they are prefera- 
ble to coloured ones poorly managed ;— 
nevertheless, they appear contemptible 
when put in competition with a faithful 
representation of 5 in one 
Although you have acquired a partial 
know! of, light und sable, from the 
works : ae —_ in — colour, 
it would be highly improper for you at 
that period to me pe oo masters, and 
transport yourself into country, ex- 
iy there to find the ing laid 
open at large to every looker-on. - 
sands make the journey ; but the result, 
for the most part, is a melancholy disap-: 
intment. Nature only unveils her 
Peautice to, those who have perseverance 


and genius to com d her. To attain 
a know! of the colouring, it is neces- 
sary you should, in the first place, be 
made to what colours are re- 


pr wee to complete the performance. The 
llowing~ colours are, perhaps, sufficient 


to 
— ‘ 
“sy Prussian Blue, 


> nev the peaae nature may 


composition of the different grays, which 
ae een an ie 
ofa 


a is ee Spe — 
gray is composed e, yellow ochre 
and Prussian blue ; light red and Prussian 
blue make also a good gray: but that 
which is most generally used is a compo- 
sition of Prussian blue, lake, and Indian 
Ink. These three ingredients last men- 
tioned, when carefully mixed together, 
toake an exceedingly fine, aérial or gray 
——— being easier to —_ je than 
any others, you may for that reason 
teal make cla choice. When you 
i you must procure, 
possible; a | iginal drawing for your 
model. i nar of indifferent 
at commencement will not 


{ in your mind. You must 
also beware of cultivating acquaintance 
with coloured ak though they were 
well enough as lessons in black and white, 
they would preve very pernicious if used 


only. give you a false taste, but tend to To 
extinguish thos sparks which nature may 


as the same im colouring. In fact, you 
ought to be able to discriminate between 
the good and the bad, otherwise you 
must, of course, be frequently led astray. 
A little experience, ever, and the 
perusal of the works of two or three 
authors, that will be pointed out to you 
hereafter, will, perhaps, scrve to remove 
that obstacle. : 





SPIRIT OF THE . 
Public Journals. 


ROYAL POETS. 


A SINGLE flower, and that almost hidden 
in the obscurest angle of those realms, 
owns itself the property of King Henry 
VI.; it is emblematic of the temper and 
condition of its royal master :— 


" Pleasure isa privy [game] 
Which vice does still provoke ; 
Pomp, unprompt ; and fame, a flame ; 

a : 


Shall mire bimelf, and hardly scape 
The swelling of the flood. 

The ‘pious and cormenaninniee dispo- 
sition of this monarch, well betrays itseli 
in these verses; they- are not. inel 
and were written probably about 40 years 
after the time of Chaucer. The author 
of such unambitious sentiments: might 
well poe «reaps to utter those congenial 
lines which the poet has given him :—. 
O, God! methinks it were a happy life, 

To be no better than a homely swa-n ; 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaiutiy, point by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes how dhey run: 
How many make the hour full complete, 

How many hours bring about a day, 

How many days will finish up a year, 

How many yeers a mortal man may five. 
When this is known, then to divide the times : 
So many heurs must I tend my flock ; 

So many hours must I take my rest; 

So many hours must I eontemplate ; 

So rs must myself ; . 

ve been with young ; 


Gives not the hawthorn bush a ¢weeter shade 
Than loth a rich, embroider'd Pen L ap 
kings, that fear their su * treachery? 

re T e0w VE Past dif. 
*Tt'is more than probable, that the poet 
had never seen his royal brother's verses, 
yet how aperg: bt: hit off the same 


melancholy and philoséphie strain, which 
it appears Henry himelt hed indulged. 
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What a pity this unfortunate monarch 
was not 


 eo-ataetdemeah of 3 
! 


Susliysardhlt ins Sotog trate 
a as is, we ve to 
subj mer sentences Le wate 
— preserv: one w! 

cha Vlesqukente inthe wane of 
tga ro 


These breathe the same mild and ami- 


ole ores they confirm that character 


their author has received from his- 
: more of the saint than the soldier, 


King Bluff, 
thing, so had he a foot (a gout sooex we 
confess) on the hill-of poes was the 
landlord of so much there, as pro- 
duced one weed of a proud carriage, but 
of little fragrance,—the Turk’s Cap, pro- 
bably :— 

The eagle's force subdues each bird that files ; 

What metal can resist the flaming fire 
Doth not the sun dazzle the clearest eyes, 

And melt the ice, and make the frost retire ? 
The hardest stones are pierced thro’ with tools ; 
The wisest are, with Princes, made but fools. 

So much for the Royal Polygamist and 
his despotic verses: ‘ Fools,” indeed, to 
allow a son of clay like themselves, to 
insult them in poetry, as if prose’ were not 
sublime enough to express the greatness 
of their insignificance ! 

#| The Emperor Adrian had undoubted! 
a soul for poetry ; the pathetic lines whi 
he wrote whilst on his death-bed, have 
never been equalled, th uentl 
imitated by those who would blu 
compared with him as poets :— 

Animula, vagula, blandula, 

Hospes, oars. corporis, 

Rana, rigide, anduln,, 

Nec, ut soles, dabis joca? 

The diminutives and titles of endear- 
ment which the dying emperor applies to 
his Poe a ree these verses a prettiness, 
— melancholy sort, which no trans- 

tion “into English can attain. It is 

, that the 


P epaeniy. 

But af Royal Poets, vid is at once 
the most: ancient and most illustrious ; 
the sacred minstrel can alone, of all the 


And he rode may act sept ; Na lai yea, 


n the waters were seen, and 
the foundations of the world were 
at thy rebuke, O, Lord, at the Blast of the breath 
of thy nostrils. 


of Jupiter striking Mount Athos with a 
thunderbolt, in his Georgics. Milton, 
whose once in the sublime is — 
able, and whose subject often inspires 

him pa more than mortal - 


tame and fee 
ahatns the ee et of God. 


History informs‘us, that Alexander the 
Great usually slept with Homer and his 
sword under his pillow. It is probable, 
however, that. the martial adven- 


nt 
se ke turous nature of these works procured 


them this honour, not their 
bake vag ay i he was cer- 
i y no poet—at least if he was, history 
= forgot to mention it. Pisistratus, 
t of Athens, is said to have collected. 


Alexander has 
eft us of his ; nevertheless there is a great 
difference between the compiler and com. 
poser of verses. One or two instances 


cited to increase the band of 
Poets Royal ;* in their pre- 
tensions, however, it is but fair to own - 
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Tippoo Saib’s Great Seal of State. 


iS) 
or 





WE present our readers with what will at 
least be deemed a curiosity—a fac-simile 
of the Great Seal of State of Tippoo Saib, 
the brave Sultan, who fell at the siege of 

i tam, burying himself in the 
ruins of the fortress he was unable to 
maintain against the British forces. In 
a future number we may give a memoir 
of this extraordinary man. 4 

The Arabic sentence in the middle of 
the Seal is taken from the Coran, chap. 44. 
wherein Mahomet relates, that Moses, 
when sent to reclaim the people of Egypt, 
said to them— 


*¢ I am the Messenger of the true Faith.” 


(or) 
‘“ I bring unto you the Edicts of Truth.” 
This motto has pnety been adopted 


by Tippoo, partl: its reference to his 
zeal for religion, and from its contai 
the word Sultan, the title he has assumed, 


although its here seems to be a 
Mewonger or 2 Mandate ofthe Supreme 


ower. 
The cou in Persian, round the 


< of the appears to be literally as 
« From CONQUEST, and the protec. 
tion of the HYDER, comes my 


title of SULTAN; and the World, as - 
under the Sun and. Moon, is subject to nty. 


§ ” 

the‘name of his , his father’s 

and-his own, and conveys a double mean- 

"fpiiahy or h : 
ttah, or uest, was the name 

itle of “his | q' 


i 
or 
ti grandfather, Fittah Naic, 


Hyder, his father’s name, is also one of . 
the titles of the Prophet’s son-in-law, 

Aly, their protector in war, to whom he 

has dedicated his country, which he calls— 

The Government of Lion of God: 

Sultan, or King, is the title assumed by 

himself. 


Ti ted this Seal on his suc- 
<i We her, who trek in Decem- 
ber, 1782, the beginning 1107 - 
of the Hijeira. ‘The date is nce marked 
in the usual manner on the Seal, but may 
be found by taking the letters of the 
Arabic sentence, in their numerical ca- 
pacity, and the middle letter, as implied 
by the word Der from the first three words 
more than one syllable of the couplet, 
viz.—_T from Fittah, A from Ta Yeawe- 
rum, and Y from Hyder, which completes 
the date. 





THE DISTRESSED TRAVELLERS ; OR, 
LABOUR IN VAIN. 


(An excellent New Song, to a Tune never 
bere) sila 


is 
we shall, we doubt not, gratify our readers 
by inserting it in the Mirror. .J 


1 GING of a journey to * 
‘We would have performed, if we could ; 


O, itis pretty to wade tro’ a flood ! 
® A village near Olney. + Mrs. Unwin. 
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So away we went ing gad sliding, 
Hop; hop, a la m deux frogs : 
*Tis near as good walking as riding, 
When ladies are dressed in their clogs. 
Wheels no doubt, 
Go briskly about, 
But oF clatter, and rattle, and make such 
a rout. 


DIALOGUE. 
SHE. 
« Well! now, I protest it is charming ; 
How finely the weather improves ! 


That cloud, tho’ is rather alarming, 
How slowly and stately it moves.” 


HE. 
« Pshaw [ never mind, 
*Tis not in the wind, 
We are travelling south, and shall leave it 
behind.” 
SHE. 


« I am glad we are come foran airing, ‘ 
For folks may be nded and penn‘d, 
Until they grow rusty, not caring 
To stir half a mile to an end.” 
HE, 
« The longer we stay, 
The longer we may ; 
Tes a folly to think about weather or way.” 
SHE. 


« But now I begin to be frighted, ; 
iC fall, what a way {should rol 


HE, 
« Nay, never care, 
: ‘Tis a common affair ; 
You'll not be the lest, that will set a foot 
there.” 
SHE. 
« Let me breathe now a little, and ponder 
On what it were better to do: 
terrible 


, I see yonder, 
I think we shall never get thro’.” 


HE. 


: SHE. 
« But, should we get there, how shall we get 
ome ; 
What a terrible deal of bad road we have 
Stipping, and sliding ; and if we should come 
‘0. a difficult stile, I am ruin'd at last! 
Oh, lane 
Now it is plain, 
‘That, strageting, ond ceiving, to iheur te 
3 HE. 
Stick fast there, while I go and look ;” 
’ SHE. 
- “Don't go away, for fear I should fall :” 
HE. e 
—— rye he bea 
nd what you have here, is a sam; of all. 
i Come wheel round ; ple " 
__ The dirt we have found * 20 
Would be an estate, ata farthing a pound.” 
“« Now sister Anne 


I have varied the verse, for wipe ae d 
vi 
And ent it off short—because it was long. 


* The late Lady Austin. 


'Tis hobbling, and lame, 

Which critics won't blame, 
For the sense, andthe sound, they say, 
should be th 


She Modelist. 


No. LVI.- 


REDGAUNTLET; A: TALE OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Sir WatteEr Scort. 
(Concluded from our last. ) 





pote A agub— children had been en- 


coronation of George IJI. when she ar- 


rived in London ; and, accompanied by 


: 
7 


elc th were huge 
tables, occupied by princes and nobles 
their robes: of state—high officers of 


: 
i 
HAH 


re 
Ps 


théir more sombre, yet 
robes—with others .whose antique 
eeaiae announced their 


: 
i 
ote 
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end of the 


1 soverei; 


across the up 


surrounded, shone all, and more than all, 
that my poor imagination could conceive 
of what was brilliant in riches, or capti- 
vating in-beauty. aad for of i 
dies, whose diamonds, jew lendii 


these galleries, and the banquet- 
ting: tables, were a multitude of gentle- 
mien, dressed as if to attend a court, but 


whose garb, although rich enough to have 
pom we drawing-room, could not 
distinguish in such a scene as 


were 
e galleries, and seemed, like our- 
selves, to be mere spectators of the solem- 
nity. recognised each other with a 
single week sometimes only with a gripe 
of the hand—exc . then Le 
signs, doubtless—an ually form 
a little group, in the centre of which we 
were placed.” 

“Is it not a grand 


sight, Lilias,” said 


there assembled.”? 

~ Jt is, indeed,” said I, ‘all that my 
mind could have fancied of regal power 
and splendour.” . ' 
- $ Girl,’” he whispered,—and my uncle 


- & For God's sake,” I whispered, “ con. 
sider, sir, where we are.” | - 


“ Fear 


Bishop of ——., traitor to-the Church of 
England ; and, shame of shames! yonder 
the gigantic form of Errol bows his head 
before the grandson of his father’s mur- 
therer! But a sign shall be seen this 
night amongst them—‘ Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin,’ shall be‘ read on these 
walls, as distinctly as the spectral hand- 
writing made them visible on those of 
Belshazzar !”” 

“ For God’s sake,” said Ff, dreadfully 
alarmed, “it is impossible you can me- 
ditate violence in such a presence !”” 

“ None is intended, fool,”* he answered, 


and my direction. But do 

it coally and quickly? for there are a hun- 
dred lives at stake.” 

‘¢ Alas! what can I do?” I asked in 


the utmost terror. 
“ 


3 but 
in the exalted state of mind in which 
T beheld him, [ was convinced that dis- 
obedience on my part would lead to some 
wild co ee I felt, from the emer- 
gency of the occasion, a sudden presence 
of mind, and resolved to do any thi 
that might avert violence and bloodsh 
I was not long held in suspense. A loud 
flourish of trumpets, and the voice of 
heralds, were mixed with the cla 
of horses’ hoofs, while a champion, arm: 
at all points, like those I had read of in 
Tomances, attended by squires, pages, 4 
the whole retinue oe “chivalry, ced 
forward, mounted’ u a steed. 
His challenge, in defiance af*all who 
reign, wis ected slond-_-daon, ioe. 
was reci' ju ce, and ag; 

% Rush in at the third sounding,” said 
my uncle to me; “ bring me the 
der’s gage, and leave mine in lieu of it.” 

* I could not see how this was to be 
done, as we were surrounded by people 
on all sides. But, at the third sounding 
of the trumpets a lane opened, as if by 
word of command, betwixt me and the 
champion, and my uncle's voice said, 
* Now, Lilias, now!’ - 

































Be SS ES 


SS See 


peers 





_ “ With a swift, and yet steady and 
with a presence of mind for which I have 
Hever since been able to account, I dis- 
charged the peri commission. I 


y' 
retreat, gentlemen,’ he whispered to those 
ae Room 


While Latimer is forced from place to 
place in disguise, his faithful friend, 
Alan Fairford, who had set out. in quest 
of him, arrives in Cumberland, and. is 
directed to the house of two maiden 
ladies, the Misses Arthurets, who treat 

kindly.. Here he. also meets with 
®,,Father Buonaventure. He was a 
man; of middle life, about forty, or up- 
3 but. either care, or fatigue; or 
indalgence, had brought on the appear- 
ance ‘of. premature old age, and given-to 
his fine features a cast of seriousness or. 
even sadness. A noble countenance, 
however, still remained ; and though his 
complexion was altered, and wrinkles 
stamped upon his brow in many a melan. 
choly fold, still the lofty forehead, the 
full and well-opened Fe and the well- 
formed nose, shewed how handsome in 
pe days ye have rege eg was 
but e advantage is height 

by stooping; and the cane which he 
wore always in his hand, and occasionally 


legal penalties 


This- priest Alan a letter; by 
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5 pee opener Seen 
nich they did not like to risk, and they 


Ww 
ob no effort would be success- 


prise as h trembled. w! 
ment of actually embarking in it was thus 
unexpectedly and almost inevitably, pre- 


‘¢ How now, my lords and gentlemen !"” 
said Redgauntlet ; “ Is it delight and 


are the eager uhten ake be 
id your ri who a second 
Pm Contes to the care of his 


subjects, unfettered by the hair-breadth 
escapes and severe privations of his former 


“ J, at: least,” said the y: noble- 
man, resolutely, and laying his on 


the first to give him welcome, and to 
devote my life and fortune to his service.” 

“ Before Cot,” said Mr. Meredith, * I 
do not see that Mr. Redgauntlet has left 


hair affair?” at 


*% Not a man of them,” said Red- 


I trust,” said Dr. Gromball, “ that, 
there are no Catholic in his com- 
pany. I would not intrude on the private 
conscience of my sovereign, but, as an 
unworthy son of the Church of England, 


, it ee ity.” 


or cat is there, to 
bark or mew about majesty,” said 


Redga Shaftesbury 
self could not wish:a prince’s person more 
secure from P. 


standing.—Any more doubts, gentleuwn ® 
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can no more sem Pops be > we 
covered for ie payment 
our duty, and discharge of our oaths and 
ts? Meantime, your king concerning 
ts your "Sckccaten by my faith he 
hath but a frozen reception !”” 
te eee then steps forth, 
es no other than Charles Edward, 
3 he has eape: J ly received 
State adherents, w: ena paper 
falls into their hands, by 
which they learn are betrayed. 
re dropping it on 
continued to stare upon the 
mie it fell, with raised hands and 
Lovee cal —— Glendale pone 
read it, and sa 


9 

“Now os boleal ove 

oa ot G—d! I heard he had 
come pant Som London last night.” 

As if in echo to his t ts, the violin 





cowards..__We have one here more pre- 
cious than us all, and come hither on our 
warranty—let us save him at least.” 

Me kag most Lat the Ling . 5 
Richard lendale. oe 
first cared for.’’ 

“That shall be my business,” said 
Redgauntlet; “if we have but to 
staal the brig, all will be wéll—I 
w 


ill gy A a fishing- 
skiff to her to.” his com- 


fe eect “Hip, neh, right,” said Sir 
Richard, «and I So tack fo polnta nile 
can be peng ayo and the old 


TEs es 
an 
pee 
itt 
pe 
UR 


BEE 
FEF 
g 


have. brought on 
survived by its author. Let 
”” he said, Charles, 

‘our majesty’s sacred person rs 


4 


bs 
a 
“ 


such satay as can now be provided for it, 


w You ® may spare Fam considerations 
en,” again re- 
we peated Charles? oe mountain of Crif- 
fell shall fly as soon as I will.” 
Most threw themselves at his feet with 
weeping and entreaty ; some one or two 
in confusion oon the apartment, 
and were heard riding off. Unnoticed in 
such a scene, Darsie, his sister, and Red- 
gauntlet, drew together, and held each 
Phe by the hands, as those who, when a 
vessel is about to founder.in the storm, 
determine to take their chance of life and 
death together. F 
Amid ‘sly dremed ina ridiog’he 
man, plainly dressed in ab iding habit, 
=? black cockade in but 
t any arms except a ern 
peangeies: A gat pacer 
poreps He were thin, gen- 
pe gles ledges wher Yo DR 
Fora Ae had passed through 
pcan a apes ia pre my ray 
any, without stop or question, 
almost u 


Aer are prepared for it, general,’’ 
onl Bote ore to be 
penned w s| Sag 

« Pshaw ! you take it too a 
let me speak but one word with you.” 

“No words can shake our purpose,” 
said Seawater: “were — sim 
mand, as suppose is the case, drawn 
round the house.’ 

* T am certainly not unsupported,” said 
the general ; “but if you would hear 
me——” 

“ Hear Asa a2 = the he aye 
8 3; “Tsu am the 

pe aim at fit. yl yself wil- 
> Z save those gentlemen’s — 
let this at least avail in their favour.” 

An exclamation of ‘‘ Never, never!" 
broke from the little body of 
=, age themselves round the unfor- 

rince, and would have seized or 
oe wn Campbell, had it not been 
that he remained with his arms folded, and 
a look rather indicating impatience be- 
cause they would me hear him, than the 
least. apprehension of violence at thels 


hand. 
At length he obtained a moment’s si- 
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lence. “I do not,” said he, * know this 
gentleman,”—making a profound bow to 
the unfortunate prince,—‘ I do not wish 
to know him; it is a knowledge which 
would suit neither of us.” 

‘¢Qur ancestors, nevertheless, have 
been well acquainted,”’ said Charles, una- 
ble, to suppress, even if that hour of dread 
and danger, the painful recollections of 
fallen royalty. : 

“In one word, General Campbell,” 
said Redgauntlet, ‘is it to be peace or 
war ?—You are a man of honour, and we 
ean trust you.” 

“7 thank + Sir,” said the general ; 
Stand I reply that the answer to your 
question rests with yourself. Come, do not 
be fools, gentlemen; there was, perhaps, 
no Brest harm meant or intended by your 
gathering together in this obscure corner, 
for a bear-baiting or a cock-fighting, or 
whatever other amusement you mate bas 
intended; but it was a little imprudent, 
considering how you stood with govern- 
tment, and it has occasioned some anxiety. 
Exaggerated accounts of your pu 
have been laid before government by the 
information of a traitor in your own coun- 
sels; and I was sent down post to take the 
command of a sufficient number of troops, 
in case these calumnies should be found 
to have any real foundation. 1 have come 
here, of course, sufficiently supported both 
with cavalry and infantry, to do whatever 
might be necessary; but my commands 
are—and-I am sure they agree with my 
inclination—to make no arrests, nay, to 
make no further inquiries of any kind, if 
this good assembly will consider their own 
interests so far as to give up their imme- 
diate purpose, and return quietly home to 
their own houses.” 

‘6 What !—all ?” exclaimed Sir Richard 
Glendale—“ all, without exception ?” 

“ All, without one single exception,” 
said the general ; “such are my orders. 
If you my terms, say so, and make 
haste ; for things may happen to interfere 
with his majesty’s kind purposes towards 

all.” 


“ His majesty’s kind oe one !” said 
the Wanderer. ‘“ Dol you aright, 


‘¢ T speak the king’s very words, from 
his very aPe. replied the general. ‘I 


fidence of my subjects, by reposing m’ 

security in lity of the millions 
who owledge my title—in the good 
sense and pradence of the few who con- 
tinue, from the errors of education, to 
disown it.’—His majesty will not even 
believe that the most zealous Jacobites 
who yet remain can nourish a thought of 
‘exciting a civil war, which must be fatal 
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to their families and themselves, besides 
spreading bloodshed and ruin through a 

eaceful He cannot even believe of 

is kinsman, that he would engage bravé 
and generous, though mistaken men, in 
an attempt which must ruin all who have 
escaped er calamities ; and he is con- 
vinced that, did curiosity or any other 
motive lead that person to visit this coun- 
try, he would soon see it was his wisest 
course to return to the continent; and his 
majesty compassionates his situation too 
much to offer any obstacles to his doing 


“Js this real ?” said Redgauntlet.— 
“Can you mean this ?—Am {—are all, 
or any, of these gentlemen at liberty, 
without interruption, to embark in yonder 
brig, which I see is now again approach- 
ing the shore ?”” ; 

‘* You, Sir—all—any of the gentlemeri 

t,”” said the general,—* all whom 
vessel can contain are at liberty to 
embark uninterrupted by me; but. I ad- 
vise none to go off who have not powerful 
reasons, unconnected with the present 
meeting, for this will be remembered 
against no one.” 

“ Then, gentlemen,” said ere ogra 
clasping his hands together as 
burst him, “the cause is lost for 
ever.” 

This act of clemency astonished all, 
even the royal Wanderer himself, who felt 
with Redgauntlet, that the cause was lost 
against a sovereign who used such gene- 
rous means of converting enemies into 
friends. Charles Edward and Redgaunt- 
let proceed.towards the shore with the 
rest of their followers ; and on their way, 
see the bodies of Nanty Ewart, the smug- 

ler, and Cristal Nixon, the retainer of 

tlet, blackening in the sun. 
be. was your informer,” said Red- 


to General Camp- 
bell, but endea’ to bribe Ewart to 
remove his vessel to such a distance, as to 
t all chance of escape. Ewart re- 

sed; when Nixon di a pistol, 
which ly wounded Ewart; when 
he, with a desperate effort, raised his 
pow brane and struck Nixon to the earth, 
Sra coats tae 
tender lormer 
had taken leave of his adherents, and the 
latter of his nephew and niece, embark. 
Redgauntlet only remained two or three 
hecge in the family of the chevalier, when 
e entered the cloister, and rose to the 
situation of prior. Latimer recovered the 
title and estates of his father, ard became 
Sir Arthur Darsic Redgauntlet ; and his 
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sister, Lilias; became the bride of Darsie’s 
quondam school-fellow, and: friend Alan 
Fairford, the advocate. 





BLUNDERS IN “RED- 
GAUNTLET.” 

(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 
Srr,—It is singular enough that the 
author of the Scotch novels should com- 
mit such errors in his productions, and 
equally so that they should not be cor- 
rected in their progress through the press. 
I have already communicated some of 
those which have occurred to me in read- 
ing the former novels, and I now subjoin 
the following in ‘* Redgauntlet.” 

When Nanty Ewart is’ conducting’ the 
party on the way to Fairladies, he asks, 
* Who knows the house best ?” 

“Sam Skelton’s a Catholic,” said 
Lowther. 

“ A d—d bad religion,” said Nanty. 
“ But I am glad there is one amongst us 
any how. You, Sam, being a papist, 
know Fairladies, and the old maidens, 
I dare say ; sodo fall out of the line, 
and wait here with me.” 

The narrative then proceeds thus :— 
« The string of loaded horses then struck 
forward at their former pace, while Nanty, 
with Jack Kelton, waited by the road- 
side till the rear came up. 

‘< There used to be no gate here,” said 
Skelton, ay age! way unexpectedly 
stopped.—Vol. iii. p. 42, 43. 

And the same blunder of calling Sam 
Skelton, Jack, is continued in the next 
page, but Kelton is not repeated. 


Yours very respectfully, 
June 22, 1824. OcvLvs. 


Miscellanices, 


HISTORIOGRAPHER O’FLA- 
HERTY. 





Or all the historians that Great Britain, 


or even the world, has produced, there is 
Not one so minute,: or so deeply versed in 
, as the Irish ian, O’Fla- 
au of “ Ogygia.” 
knows for that just forty da 
a emede po Apondym 
month, w pened year to 
on .a Saturday, three men, with fifty 


eed, 
chives, that 312 years after the deluge, on 
the 14th of the month, which was Tucs- 
day, a man and his wife, of the name of 
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Partholom, with three sons and their 

wives, arrived to found a new colony. 
The same acute and correct 

has drawn up a genealogy of Charles IT., 

in which are not fewer seventy royal 


clearly, up to Adam: these forty-eight 
generations were all patriarchs and 

of colonies ; so that Seneca must certainly 
be wrong, when he says that there is no 
king among whose ancestors some slaves 
are not to be found. 

A Spanish bishop of Fandeval has 
compiled a pedigree of the house of Aus- 
tria, which comprises 118 generations, 
from Adam to Philip III.; and another 
Spanish writer, Pcyeafiel Coutreras, a 
pedigree of the house of Lorraine, of 131 

nerations; but both are outdone by 

rt. O’Flaherty, for neither has ventured 
to bring down from Adam a line com- 
posed entirely of kings and princes, 


‘Some years ago, a gentleman in the Civil 


Service of the East India Company, ob- 
serving a very handsome lady 
(just arrived from that mart of ty, 

Id England) in the next pew to his at 
church, wrote with a pencil on a slip of 


paper— 
* 1,500 Rupees a month, 
ill you have me?” 
and han it over to her: on the baek 
of which the lady, probably thinking her 
face worth 2 or 3,000, wrote— 
“© Don’t want.” 


She Gatherer. 


“ Iam but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff.”---W otton. 





_ EPIGRAM. 
“ You'Re a thief,” said a wag, “and 
Tl show it,” 
To a butcher, with feeling ; 


“Tis a scandalous fact, and you know it, 
pipe you are constantly steel- 


EPIGRAM. , 

Dr. Doppripee’s family motto, was— 

nen imus vivamus wt Maer by the 

its primary si ion, is not 

fara Hate to achristian divine ; he, 
however, versified it thus :— 

*¢ Live, while you live, the epicure would 


say 
And seize the pleasures of the present day; 
Live, while you live, the sacred preacher 


cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies; 
Lord, in my views let both united be ! 
I live in pleasure, while I live to thee.” 
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AN EPITAPH 


In Little St. Mary's Church Yard, Cam- 
bridge, upon John Foster, Esq., of 
that town. Obit. 1780. lat. 54. 


Nomen, Decus, Tellus meum, 
Quid referunt Hec ad Te? 
Genus etiamque meum, 
Clarum quid aut Humile ? 


(Nam quid tunc ?) succubui. 
Ut Hoc Tu vides Tumulum 

Hos certé satis est, 
Ejus scis bené Usum—, _ 

Tegit—‘* Nihil Interest.” 


' TRANSLAT ION. 


-My¥ Name, my Cou what are they _ 
to thee? , my —T 


What, whether- High or Low my Pedi- 


i ? 
. Perhaps I *d by far all other men, 
Perhaps I fell below them all, what then? 


. Suffice it, Stranger, that thou see’st a 

- Tomb, 

It’s usé, thou hnow'st sit hides—‘* No - 
matter whom.” and 


as 
e 
 ————— 


“ "EPITAPH ON’A SAILOR. ” 
7 (Written by his Messmate.) 
Here is honest Jack, to the lobsters a 
Who ler’ like a Saflor, free, hearty, 


and gay; 
; a fitted, his sides close 


His bread-roon well farnished, his main- 
mast-upright’; 
When oe like a pirate, built solely 


* er, e 
‘Thus — Jack, in a voice loud as Pach i 
“Drop your peak, my old boy, and your *titional charge. 
a mails a throw Aart el ; . 
_ For y fo Lone you've remained on m. 


“Jack heard the dread call, and without 
* more ado, . 
His sails flatten’d in, and his Bark she 
broach’d to. 
enmieee 


CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTE. 
In 1587, a private man, Sir Hum 
Gilbert, "brother. 


inlaw to Sit Wales 


Raleig) as better, animated 
m cecil sech sailed with creek peor? 


sion for settling the im t island of 
ee atthe tered 


‘ Je crains Dieu, et je n’ai point d’autre 
crainte.°—‘ I fear God, and T know no 
other fear.” 





INDIAN ADVERTISEMENT. 
‘Tux following .is copy of a native ad- 
: which appeared in 


“C, swamy, of Black Town, begs 
to inform his friends in peti, all 
4 and ladies, 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Number 90, of the Afirror, which we were un- 
able to publish before Tuesday last, completes 
the Third Volume, and contains the Title, Pre- 
face, and Index ; ‘Recollections 6f Lord ; 


Saturday last. 
So large and a0 valtablebes been the secession 
that we are quite amable to answer them until 
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